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though the 400 names had been taken by chance. Amelia Bloomer 
is included, but Ernestine Rose and Frances Wright are not in the 
list; neither is Josephine Butler, the great English pioneer among 
women in the fight against legally regulated vice. Catherine 
Macaulay and Hannah More are mentioned ; but not Dorothy Words- 
worth and Lucy Aikin. The book contains a good deal of useful 
material, but in its present form it is undigested and therefore fails 
either to inform or to convince. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in E.arope. By 
Leon Dominian. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1917. — 
xviii, 375 pp. 

The twin principles of democracy and nationality were born of the 
French Revolution, and each has been attempting self-realization ever 
since. What political democracy means has been fairly clear in the 
minds of most thinkers ; what nationality means has been quite vague. 
Today, however, it is generally conceded that the basis of nationality 
is language, for a common language implies the common cultural 
ideals upon which a strong political organization must be founded. 
The importance at any time of a familiarity with the frontiers of 
language to the student of political science is obvious ; at the present 
time such familiarity is imperative. The problems most urgent and 
pressing to be settled at the peace conference at the end of the war 
have to do with the redistribution of political boundaries in order 
better to realize the principle of nationality. The English-speaking 
student has been under a great disadvantage in this respect, for in no 
single volume could he find a comprehensive survey of the subject 
combined with a sufficient amount of detail. This is the task that 
Mr. Dominian has attempted with a fair degree of success. 

The problem of nationality in Europe divides itself into two parts : 
( 1 ) the case of an entire people settled wholly within an alien state, 
as the Bohemians or the Irish, who would have been, certainly up to 
the commencement of the Great War, content with autonomy and 
the right of free and unhampered cultural development ; ( 2 ) the case 
of a people divided among several states, like the South Slavs, who 
aspire to national unity. The latter may be a people with an inde- 
pendent national basis but with many " unredeemed," like the Ru- 
manians and the Serbians, or it may be a people without independent 
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national basis like the Poles. The most advanced believer in nation- 
ality as a basis of political organization would not advocate that 
political boundaries should coincide precisely with linguistic areas. 
Were that true, Danzig and Konigsberg and the region between them 
which is wholly German would be entirely cut off from the rest of 
Germany by the Polish wedge which thrusts itself up to the Baltic 
just west of Danzig. Italy would lose some territory on its eastern 
frontier inhabited by Slovenes. France would yield territory in the 
neighborhood of Nice to Italy. Mr. Dominian, despite his belief in 
nationality as the basis of political organization, is very frank in 
pointing out the geographic, economic and strategic objections in 
specific instances. The book is to be commended for the spirit of 
impartiality which it discloses. The author seldom obtrudes his 
opinion upon the reader, but states the facts and allows the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. 

The fact that the book was published for the American Geograph- 
ical Society probably explains the excessive number of illustrations 
inserted. Many of them could easily be omitted for additional lin- 
guistic maps, although there are several excellent ones as it is. How- 
ever, the map on page 183 giving the linguistic areas in the western 
Balkans is not wholly in accord with those of Petermann's Mitteil- 
ungen to which reference is made. While the bibliography is exten- 
sive, there are some remarkable omissions. To mention just a few in 
English on the Balkans, one is surprised at the omission of Brails- 
ford's Macedonia, Edith Durham's High Albania, and Turkey in 
Europe by Odysseus. The book is not without errors, due appar- 
ently to negligence. On page 54 the statement is made that " about 
one-third of the total population, i. e. of Switzerland, speak French." 
On page 58 the statistical table gives it as 21.1 per cent. On page 
215 the conquest of Serbia is stated as taking place in the winter of 
1914-1915 instead of 1915-1916. On page 315 the statement is 
made : " The three southern peninsulas, Spain, Italy and Greece, are 
homelands of an equal number of nations. A single language is cur- 
rent in each." This is certainly not true of the Iberian peninsula. 
However, these defects do not seriously diminish the value of a 
volume which is a pioneer in a field that is now receiving the thought- 
ful consideration of students of political science. Moreover, its pop- 
ular style should make it accessible to the intelligent layman. 

Stephen P. Duggan. 
College op the City of New York. 



